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THE ASHERAH, THE MENORAH AND THE SACRED TREE 


Joan E. Taylor 


Department of Religious Studies, University of Waikato, Private Bag 3105, 
Hamilton, New Zealand 


It is well-known that the origin of the iconography of the menorah is to 
be traced to Near Eastern representations of the sacred tree,' but can we 
now be a little more specific about its conceptual beginnings? Recent 
archaeological discoveries may suggest that the menorah was designed 
with the usual form of an asherah*—the cultic symbol of the goddess 
Asherah—firmly in mind. However, up until now there has not been 
any consensus about what exactly an asherah was. In this study I hope 
to show that the asherah was an extensively pruned living tree, very 
similar in form to the stylized tree of the menorah. 


Images of Asherim 


Images of stylized trees are preserved in a water pitcher dated to the 
thirteenth century BCE found in the Fosse Temple at Lachish (Tell el- 
Duweir) which has come to be known as the ‘Lachish ewer’ (Figure 1). 
Erwin Goodenough and Leon Yarden’ noted some time ago that the 


1. See L. Yarden, The Tree of Light: A Study of the Menorah (London: East and 
West Library, 1971), pp. 35-40; E.R. Goodenough, Jewish Symbols in the Greco- 
Roman Period IV: The Problem of Method. Symbols from Jewish Cult (Bollingen 
Series, 37; New York: Pantheon, 1954), p. 73, and see figs. 2-4. 

2. The masculine plural ending appears to be the standard plural for the feminine 
singular noun '@Sérd (see below). In this paper, for simplicity’s sake, I have adopted 
an anglicized rendering of the Hebrew words that should properly be transliterated as 
’ašērâ—'"šērîm, m*ndra—m*norét, i.e. asherah-asherim, menorah-menorot. 

3. Goodenough, Jewish Symbols, p. 73; Yarden, Tree of Light, p. 38, fig. 223. 
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tree representations of the ewer bear a very close resemblance to later 
representations of menorot, and hark back to ancient Mesopotamian 
depictions of the Tree of Life. The ewer was seen as a kind of ‘missing 
link’ to prove that Mesopotamian iconography directly influenced the 
iconography of the menorah, which is both a lampstand and a stylized 
almond tree (Exod. 25.31-40, cf. 37.17-24). It is certainly true that some 
ancient Mesopotamian representations of the sacred tree are strikingly 
similar in form to later Jewish menorot, as Yarden demonstrates.’ 

Ruth Hestrin,* however, pointed out that the tree depicted in the ewer 
is more than a generalized Tree of Life. In fact, it was very likely to have 
been specifically linked to the great Canaanite goddess Asherah by 
means of the inscription, ‘Mattan. An offering to my lady Elat’, as read 
by Frank Cross.° ’Elat is another name for the goddess Athirat/ 
Asherah.’ Therefore, the trees of the ewer may be representative of her; 
in other words, they may be asherim. As further proof, Hestrin noted 
that in a group of other pottery vessels found in the Fosse Temple the 
usual depiction of the sacred tree flanked by ibexes or birds is in one 
goblet replaced by a pubic triangle flanked by ibexes. The interchange 
between the tree and the pubic triangle prove, according to Hestrin, that 
the tree symbolizes the fertility goddess Asherah.® Hestrin draws parallels 
between this and representations of Hathor as the sycamore tree goddess 
in Egypt, and suggests that during the period of Egyptian rule in 
Palestine the Hathor cult penetrated the region so extensively that 
Hathor became identified with Asherah. Other motifs in the ewer such 
as a lion, fallow deer and ibexes seem to have a close relationship with 
the iconography associated with her.” Moreover, the numerous clay 
images of a goddess, often called ‘Astarte figurines’, found in Israelite 
levels of many sites, are, according to Hestrin, representative of Asherah 
as a tree. These figurines have bodies which resemble tree trunks. !° 


4. Yarden, Tree of Light, fig. 6: from Elam, 2300 BCE; fig. 213: from Khafiye, 
c. 3200 BCE; fig. 214: a cylinder seal c. 2200-2000 BCE. 

5. R. Hestrin, “The Lachish Ewer and the ’ Asherah’, JEJ 37 (1987), pp. 212-23. 

6. F.M. Cross, ‘The Origin and Early Evolution of the Alphabet’, EI 8 (1967), 
p. 16. 

7. J. Day, ‘Asherah in the Hebrew Bible and Northwest Semitic Literature’, JBL 
105 (1986), p. 387. 

8. Hestrin, ‘Lachish Ewer’, p. 215. 

9. ‘Lachish Ewer’, pp. 218-20. 

10. ‘Lachish Ewer’, pp. 221-22. In a seventh-century BCE Canaanite incantation 
text found in Arslan Tash in Upper Syria, the help of Asherah is sought for a woman 
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It seems to me highly probable that Hestrin was right in her analysis 
of the symbolism of the ewer. The sacred tree or Tree of Life is found in 
Near Eastern art for millennia,'! but it occurs in contexts in which it is 
linked with specific deities and legends. A sacred tree could be repre- 
sentative of one particular god or goddess, and therefore Hestrin seems 
justified in trying to establish in the case of the Lachish ewer what 
exactly it may indicate. Tree worship, and the relating of deities to par- 
ticular trees, is a widespread archaic religious phenomenon, not simply 
confined to the Near East,!? but when we encounter representations of 
sacred trees it is not enough simply to identify them as part of this wide 
category. In each case, the sacred tree is likely to have a specific 
meaning understandable only in relation to other symbols around it. 
These need to be understood in the context of the community which 
created them. Lachish, during the thirteenth century BCE, was a 
Canaanite town. The symbols of the ewer would therefore be under- 
standable in the light of the Canaanite pantheon and/or religious ideas 
known to the people of Lachish. Since Canaanites worshipped Asherah 
and the inscription indicates that the contents were an offering to the 
goddess, then the tree depicted must be representative of her. 

The same is true for two cultic incense stands found at Ta‘anach—a 
site on the rim of the Jezreel Valley close to Megiddo—both dated to the 
tenth century BCE; that is, curiously, to the time of Israelite occupation. 
The first is square and hollow, with four registers containing a number 
of religious symbols, some of which are the same as those which appear 
on the Lachish ewer: a pair of lions appear twice, once flanking a 


in labour; see R. Patai, The Hebrew Goddess (New York: Ktav, 1967), p. 35. Given 
the dangers and agonies of childbirth, Hebrew women may have felt that the mother 
of the gods promised more sympathetic assistance than Yahweh. These figures may 
then have been used in childbirth rituals. They seem to have been designed to be held 
in the hand. 

11. N. Perrot, ‘Les represéntations de l’arbre sacré sur les monuments de 
Mésopotamie et d’Elam’, Babyloniaca 17 (1937), pp. 5-144; G. Widengren, The 
King and the Tree of Life in Ancient Near Eastern Religion (Uppsala: Almqvist & 
Wiksell, 1951); E.O. James, The Tree of Life: An Archaeological Study (Numen 
Suppl., 11; Leiden: Basil, 1966); R. Cook, The Tree of Life (London: Thames & 
Hudson, 1974); C.J. Brunner, ‘The Fable of the Babylonian Tree’, JNES 39 (1980), 
pp. 191-203 and 291-302. 

12. J.G. Frazer, The Golden Bough: A Study in Magic and Religion, H (London: 
Macmillan, 3rd edn, 1935), pp. 7-58; M. Eliade, Patterns in Comparative Religion 
(London: Sheed & Ward, 1958), pp. 265-330. 
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representation of a goddess and once flanking the sacred tree and ibexes, 
as if the tree and the anthropomorphic image are interchangeable." It 
seems likely that here, as in the Lachish ewer, the tree is representative 
of the goddess Asherah. It has been suggested that an oracle of Asherah 
may have existed here in Canaanite times.'* If the tree is representative 
of Asherah, then it is an asherah; the goddess and her cultic symbol 
shared the same name. Another stand found at Ta‘anach in 1903 
contains identical iconography: lions, tree and ibexes.'5 In Phoenician art 
a palm tree flanked by two ibexes represented the goddess Taanit. In 
one ivory from near Minet el-Beida, near Ras Shamra, the tree is 
replaced by an anthropomorphic image of Athirat/Asherah, who lets the 
ibexes eat from her hands.'® In both Ras Shamra and Minet el-Beida, 
pubic triangles seem to be identified with Athirat/Asherah, who wears a 
Hathor wig and has a central symbol of a branch or stylized tree.” 
Perhaps the most important confirmation that the sacred trees repre- 
sented in the Lachish ewer and Ta‘anach stands are asherim is contained 
in the recent discovery of the drawing on Pithos A found at Kuntillet 
‘Ajrud (Horvat Teiman), which shows ibexes flanking a stylized tree 
positioned above a lion (Figure 2). The drawing is accompanied by an 
inscription mentioning ‘Yahweh of Samaria and his asherah’.'* Hestrin 


13. Hestrin, ‘Lachish Ewer’, p. 220; for a bibliography of this Ta‘anach stand see 
M.S. Smith, The Early History of God (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1990), p. 36 
n. 89. 

14. W.L. Reed, ‘Asherah’, in IDB, I, p. 251. 

15. See P.W. Lapp, ‘The 1968 Excavations at Tell Taanek: The New Cultic 
Stand’, BASOR 195 (1969), pp. 42-44. 

16. J. Gray, The Canaanites (London: Thames & Hudson, 1964), p. 231 n. 32. 

17. Hestrin, ‘Lachish Ewer’, pp. 215-17. 

18. I follow the reading by J.A. Emerton, ‘New Light on Israelite Religion: The 
Implications of the Inscriptions from Kuntillet ‘Ajrud’, ZAW 94 (1982), pp. 2-20, so 
also Smith, Early History of God, pp. 86-87. The asherah mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion seems more likely to be the cultic symbol rather than the goddess herself, on 
account of the pronominal suffix (so ’Srth). However, since the cultic symbol repre- 
sented Asherah, the inscription effectively links Yahweh with her: either she was 
considered to be his consort or, more likely, she was somehow assimilated to Yahweh. 
For discussions of the Kuntillet ‘Ajrud Pithos A inscription and the similar wording 
found in an inscription from Khirbet el-Qom, see especially the articles by Emerton 
and Day cited above, and: W. Dever, ‘Asherah, Consort of Yahweh? New Evidence 
from Kuntillet ‘Ajrid’, BASOR 255 (1984), pp. 21-37; Z. Zevit, ‘The Khirbet el-Q6m 
Inscription Mentioning a Goddess’, BASOR 255 (1984), pp. 38-47; A. Lemaire, 
‘Date et origine des inscriptions hébraïques et phéniciennes de Kuntillet ‘Ajrud’, 
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identifies the asherah of the inscription with the sacred tree here shown. 
She links the asherah with four main species of tree—the palm, oak, 
terebinth or tamarisk—and appears to suggest that, while the tree was 
planted (cf. Deut. 16.21), it was also chopped and trimmed (cf. 
m. ‘Abod. Zar. 3.7). For reasons I will outline below, it seems doubtful 
to me that great trees such as the oak and terebinth were used as 
asherim, but the suggestion that asherim were made out of smaller trees 
that were in some ways pruned into a particular form is very interesting. 
Indeed, a chopped and trimmed tree is precisely what seems to be 
shown in the drawing on Pithos A. It is mainly a tree trunk with 
branches and shoots coming out from it, eight in flower and eight in 
bud. Pirhiya Beck notes that the tree may be compared with Phoenician 
examples which show lotus and bud.!° Its overall form, however, is 
curious. The flowers are not quite lotuses. The trunk seems like that of a 
palm tree, but at the top of the trunk is a feature that looks rather like a 
large almond nut, with the pits of its shell clearly shown. Interestingly, 
three main branches come from each side of the trunk, and the other 
two flowering shoots and two minor budding shoots (or shoots with 
small almond nuts) come from the ‘almond’ motif. Like the menorah, 
then, this representation of an asherah has three branches coming from 
each side of a central trunk. As we have seen, in the drawings of the 
Lachish ewer, the trees shown also have three branches coming from a 
central trunk and look very like menorot. In the Ta‘anach stands, the 
tree is an upright trunk with several furled fronds coming out from the 
two sides; in one case six and in the other eight. 

In terms of physical evidence of actual asherim, we have very little to 


Studi epigraphici e linguistici 1 (1984), pp. 131-43, and idem, ‘Les inscriptions de 
Khirbet el-Qém et l’Ashérah de YHWH’, RB 84 (1977), pp. 597-610; M. Weinfeld, 
‘Kuntillet ‘Ajrud Inscriptions and their Significance’, Studi epigraphici e linguistici 1 
(1984), pp. 121-30; M. Gilula, ‘To Yahweh Shomron and to his Asherah’, Shnaton 3 
(1978/79), pp. 129-37 (Hebrew); J.M. Hadley, ‘The Khirbet el-Qom Inscription’, VT 
37 (1987), pp. 50-62; eadem, ‘Some Drawings and Inscriptions on Two Pithoi from 
Kuntillet ‘Ajrud’, VT 37 (1987), pp. 180-213; M. O’Connor, ‘The Poetic Inscription 
from Khirbet el-Qém’, VT 37 (1987), pp. 224-30; B. Margalit, ‘Some Observations 
on the Inscription and Drawing from Khirbet el-Qém’, VT 39 (1989), pp. 371-78; 
W.H. Shea, ‘The Khirbet el-Qom Tomb Inscription Again’, VT 40 (1990), pp. 110- 
16; B. Margalit, ‘The Meaning and Significance of Asherah’, VT 40 (1990), pp. 264- 
97. 

19. P. Beck, ‘The Drawings from Horvat Teiman (Quntillet ’Ajrud)’, Tel Aviv 9 
(1982), pp. 3-86. 
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go on. Various charred pieces of wood at various sites—such as Qatna, 
Megiddo and Ai—have been identified as possible remains of asherim, 
but these could just as well be parts of wooden beams from structures. 
The best case for a relic of an asherah has been made by Yohanan 
Aharoni, who has suggested that the burnt tree trunk found next to a 
massēbâ (stone pillar) at Lachish in an Israelite level (Stratum V-II), 
may have been one.” Since it was an actual trunk of a living tree and 
not simply a pole, and since its position proximate to a cultic stone pillar 
is consistent with what we know about the placement of asherim, this 
item could very well have been an asherah. 


Asherim in the Hebrew Scriptures 


If asherim used in Canaanite (and Israelite) cultic settings were not 
simply ordinary trees but trees which had been trimmed and cut back in 
a certain way, this would explain why references to them have baffled 
scholars. Generally the assumption has been that an asherah was repre- 
sentative of a tree but was not one that was actually alive. As Saul Olyan 
states, ‘Biblical and extrabiblical evidence seem to indicate that the 
asherah was not a living tree, but rather a stylized tree...or perhaps a 
pole in some cases’.?! Everyone agrees that it was made of wood, for it 
could be cut down (Exod. 34.13; Deut. 7.5; Judg. 6.25-26, 28, 30; 2 Kgs 
18.4; 23.14; 2 Chron. 14.3; 31.1 cf. 2 Chron. 34.4, 7) and burnt (Deut. 
12.3; Judg. 6.26; 2 Kgs 23.15), but scholars have not wished to be 
specific. For example, W. L. Reed says, 


From a study of the verbs used in connection with the Asherah it is clear 
that it was an object which could be both constructed and destroyed by 
man; it was not a tree, but was made of wood or contained wood, and could 
be burned; it was an object that stood upright rather than lying flat, and it 
was employed in the worship of the goddess of the same name. 2 


tt 


J. A. Emerton determines that the asherah was ‘some kind of wooden 
symbol of the goddess Asherah’.”? On the extreme side, Lipiński has 


20. Y.Aharoni, ‘Lachish’ in M. Avi-Yonah (ed.), Encyclopaedia of Archaeological 
Excavations in the Holy Land, III (Jerusalem: Massada, 1976), p. 749. 

21. S. Olyan, Asherah and the Cult of Yahweh in Israel (SBLMS; Atlanta: 
Scholars Press, 1988), p. 1; cf. Day, ‘Asherah’, p. 392, 398; Hadley, ‘Some Drawings’, 
p. 204. 

22. Reed, ‘Asherah’, p. 251. 

23. Emerton, ‘New Light’, p. 15, cf. pp. 18, 19. 
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argued that the fundamental meaning of ‘asherah’ is ‘place’, or, in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, a ‘chapel’ or ‘shrine’;** only sometimes can it be 
seen as ‘a woody spot, a Canaanite sacred grove’.*> W.F. Albright also 
thought of an asherah as a grove,”° in line with the innovations of the 
Septuagint, which translated it as alsos (pl. alsé), except in two cases 
(Isa. 17.8; 27.9) where it has dendra ‘tree’ and two (2 Chron. 15.16; 
24.18) where it has ‘Astarte’. Jerome’s Latin Vulgate has lucus or nemus 
in line with the Greek. The KJV accordingly has ‘grove’. The replace- 
ment of ‘asherah’ with ‘grove’ may reflect changes in religious practice 
in Palestine during the Hellenistic period, or may, alternatively, be a way 
of making the reference understandable to Jews living in the Hellenistic 
diaspora. Sacred groves were a common feature of Hellenistic and Roman 
religion: in the worship of Diana, for example, or Adonis.”’ According to 
Jerome, writing at the end of the fourth century CE, a sacred grove of 
Tammuz (Adonis) existed in Bethlehem, before the site was appropriated 
by the emperor Constantine (Ep. 58.3). 

A. Lemaire, however, has argued against the usual view by suggesting 
that asherim were living trees.2* He assume: ‘^at asherim are to be 
equated with the tamarisk planted by Abraham at Beer Sheva (Gen. 
21.33) and the mighty tree (’é/a) at the sanctuary at Shechem (Josh. 
24.26). John Day objects to Lemaire’s hypothesis because, he argues, 
the Hebrew Scriptures refer to asherim as being ‘made’, using the word 
‘āsâ (1 Kgs. 14.15; 16.33; 2 Kgs. 17.16; 21.3, 7; 2 Chron. 33.3; Isa. 17.7). 
This argument may be countered by noting that if the tree was chopped 
and trimmed into a particular sacred form it was not simply a natural 
living tree and was indeed ‘made’ into an asherah. It is both natural and 
artificial. Day’s other objections, that the asherah could be ‘built’ (band: 
1 Kgs. 14.23) or ‘erected’ (nsb or ‘md in Hiphil: 2 Kgs 17.10; 2 Chron. 
33.19; cf. Isa. 27.9) seem to come from overlooking the shorthand way 
that asherim are described in certain places. As Baruch Margalit notes, 
‘not every context carries the same weight in determining signification; 
some contexts are laconic while others are precise. There is a tendency 


24. E. Lipiński, ‘The Goddess Atirat in Ancient Arabia, in Babylon, and in 
Ugarit’, Orientalia Lovaniensia Periodica 3 (1972), pp. 101-19, esp. 111-16. 

25. Lipiński, ‘Goddess Atirat’, p. 112. 

26. W.F. Albright, Yahweh and the Gods of Canaan (London: Athlone, 1968), 
p. 166. 

27. See Frazer, Golden Bough, Il, pp. 121ff. 

28. Lemaire, ‘Date et origine’, pp. 603-608. 
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in scholarly literature to lump all the references together as if they were 
all of equal definitional weight.’?? So, for example, when the asherah is 
‘set up’ with bāmôt, ‘high places’ and massebét, the verb is not very 
significant in regard to the asherah since it mainly relates to the other 
items. As Margalit states, ‘the choice of verbal predicate is determined 
by the nature of the subject standing in the nearest proximity to it’,°° 
while the precise description of Deut. 16.21-22 has each subject 
receiving its proper verbal predicate: an asherah is planted, an altar is 
made and a pillar is set up: /6’ titta‘ I°_ka “šērâ kol ‘és ’ésel mizbah 
YHWH "‘loheyka °Xer taseh lak w°ld’ tagim I*ka masséb ’*Ser śānē’ 
YHWH, ‘loheyka.*' On the other hand, when in Judg. 6.25 the asherah is 
described as being ‘above’ the altar, the description accurately reflects 
the case of the asherah-tree standing next to the altar with its branches 
hanging over it. In confirmation of Margalit’s impression, there is the 
evidence of an iconographic parallel from a Greek vase in which a small 
palm tree stands next to an altar on which a branch is lying. The palm 
tree has seven branches, three of which hang over the altar.?? Yarden 
describes the vase as ‘possibly associating to Near-Eastern tradition’ .* 
A much later parallel comes from a coin from Tyre dated to the third or 
fourth century CE; this coin shows two massebét, with an incense altar to 
the left and a tree hanging over the massebét to the right (see Figure 3). 
The verse of Jeremiah 17.2 which has ‘their asherim beside every 
green tree’, cited by Day to prove that the asherim were not themselves 
trees,’ is again explicable if we imagine that asherim were to be 
distinguished from ordinary trees by being cut back in a particular way. 
Day prefers to translate the word ‘és in Deuteronomy 16.21 as 
‘wood’ or ‘wooden thing’ rather than ‘tree’, which is certainly possible, 
but it is not the simple reading. Furthermore, he does not tackle why a 
‘wooden thing’ would be planted rather than set up. A tree is planted; a 
wooden thing is set up, or erected, or placed in the ground. J.C. de 
Moor has argued that the word ndta‘ can be used to drive a pole into 


29. Day, ‘Asherah’, p. 402. 

30. Margalit, ‘Some Observations’, p. 376 n. 4. 

31. See Margalit, ‘Meaning and Significance’, pp. 286-88 for the use of the term 
‘asherah’ in the Hebrew Bible. Margalit sees the word as referring to (1) something 
‘organic’ planted beside an altar, or (2) the goddess Asherah, or (3) an ‘idol’. He 
does not seem to propose that the idol and the tree might be the same thing. 

32. Yarden, Tree of Light, fig. 222. 

33. Tree of Light, p. 38. 

34. Day, ‘Asherah’, p. 402. 
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the ground on the basis of Eccl. 12.11,5 but the verse is not entirely 
clear. In Hebrew, it reads: dibré h*kamim kaddorb‘n6t tik’masm‘r6ét 
n tû ‘îm ba “lê “suppdt nitt*nii mérd‘eh ’ehdd. This is translated in the 
RSV as: 


The sayings of the wise are like goads, 
and like nails firmly fixed are the collected sayings, 
which are given by one Shepherd. 


The word translated in the RSV as ‘firmly fixed’ is, literally, ‘planted’. 
The word translated as ‘nails’, masm°r6ét, is probably another way of 
writing masm‘rét (cf. Jer. 10.4), but the root of this word is samar, ‘to 
bristle’ and is found in Jer. 51.27 as sāmār, ‘bristly’. There may be a 
sense in which masm‘rét are hard, sharp things in general, a category 
which includes bristles and nails, and other items, even goads. The 
Commentary on the Mishnah, Kelim 9.6 by Maimonides makes it clear 
that the word for goad, dorban, and maśmērâ are synonyms.*© The root 
darab in Arabic means ‘to be pointed’. Moreover, the implication that 
the shepherd is God seems not quite right. The words may just as well 
refer to what an ordinary shepherd does with the hard, sharp things. The 
hapax legomenon, ba‘*lé *suppét, translated in the RSV as ‘collected 
sayings’ may just as easily be translated as ‘masters of the collections/ 
assemblies’, the ‘assemblies’ being constituted by sheep: in other words 
these are ‘flocks’ and the ‘masters’ are the shepherds. All this is reflected 
in the New Jerusalem Bible (NJB) translation of the same passage: 


The sayings of a sage are like goads, 
like pegs positioned by shepherds; 
the same shepherd finds a use for both.?7 


Here maSm‘r6t is translated as ‘pegs’, suggesting tent-pegs. I do not 
wish to go into details and propose a new reading of the verse in any 
precise way, only to suggest that the sense of it appears more to be that 
the words of the wise may be like the sharp sticks used by a shepherd, 
which are one thing with two uses: as goads for prodding the sheep in 
the right direction, but also as something ‘planted’ in the ground. It 


35. J.C. de Moor, ‘ashérah’, TDOT, p. 442. 

36. R. Gordis, Koheleth—The Man and his World (New York: Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, 3rd edn, 1968), p. 353. 

37. The NEB has: ‘The sayings of the wise are sharp as goads, like nails driven 
home; they lead the assembled people, for they come from one shepherd’, a translation 
that can only be described as ‘free’. 
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seems possible that shepherds ‘planted’ their sharp sticks at the entrance 
of a cave; caves were used as sheep pens until very recent times.** There 
would then have been a few sharp sticks stuck into the earth to keep the 
flock from straying outside. Alternatively, they were stuck in the earth 
in rows to make fences which guided the sheep into the cave, as shown 
pictorially in a first-century BCE graffito from Iraq (Figure 4). In either 
case, these sticks may have seemed to an onlooker to have been 
‘planted’ in the earth like a row of sapling trees. The use of the verb 
would reflect an association that was in keeping with the imagery in the 
simile. It would then be unwise to assume that sticks or poles could often 
be described as being ‘planted’ in the ground, or that nails could be 
‘planted’ in a piece of timber, from this verse. De Moor therefore seems 
to have missed the point of the language used in Eccl. 12.11. It seems 
doubtful that this single reference should be used as proof that asherim 
could be considered poles ‘planted’ in the ground. The word ndta‘ 
lended itself to figurative use, and is employed metaphorically of people 
who could be planted as seeds in a tract of land in 2 Sam. 7.10, Jer. 12.2 
and (represented by tents) Dan. 11.45. 

Nevertheless, modern Bible translations reflect the confusion of 
scholars when faced with how to render Deut. 16.21. The NJB, for 
example, has: ‘You must not plant a sacred pole of any wood whatso- 
ever beside the altar which you erect for Yahweh your God’. The New 
English Bible has: “You must not plant any kind of tree as a sacred pole 
beside the altar of the LORD your God which you shall build’. The RSV 
is to be preferred: ‘You shall not plant any tree as an Asherah beside the 
altar of the LORD your God which you shall make’.*? 

Despite being a tree, the asherah seems also to have been seen as a 
kind of idol in that it physically represented the goddess Asherah. In 
1 Kgs 15.13 it is called a mipleset of the goddess. The noun mipleset 
probably comes from the root pls, ‘to shudder’*® and is used here 
polemically: any devoted follower of the Deuteronomistic Reform would 
shudder at the sight of it. It may be considered as synonymous with 
‘idol (pesel) of Asherah’ in 2 Kgs 21.3-7: ‘and he made the asherah as 


38. H.J. Van-Lennep, Bible Lands, their Modern Customs and Manners 
Illustrative of Scripture (London: Harper & Brothers, 1875), p. 417; H.B. Tristram, 
Eastern Customs in Bible Lands (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 2nd edn, 1894), 
p. 112. 

39. Day, ‘Asherah’, p. 402. 

40. Olyan, ‘Asherah’, p. 2 n. 6. 
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had Ahab...(v. 7) and he placed the idol (pesel) of Asherah which he 
had made in the Temple...’ (cf. 1 Kgs 15.12-13).*! An idol of Asherah 
need not, of course, be anthropomorphic in form. There was a practice 
of ‘dressing’ it all the same: the asherah of the Jerusalem temple had 
battim, probably cloth hangings or ‘clothes’ (2 Kgs 23.6-7). These may 
have been used to beautify the tree for certain occasions. 

Jer. 2.27 has been thought to refer to massebôt and asherim by some 
commentators.* In this passage the people of the house of Israel say to 
a tree, ‘you are my father’ and to a stone ‘you gave me birth’. This 
seems to reverse the paternal and maternal symbolism of the masséba 
and the asherah respectively. However, this linking of wood and stone is 
frequent in the condemnation of idolatry in general and may simply be a 
reference to the materials out of which anthropomorphic idols were 
constructed (cf. Hab. 2.19, Deut. 4.28; 29.17; Isa. 27.19; Ezek. 20.32). 

Nevertheless, we are lacking evidence as to how the masséba and the 
asherah were used. It is odd, at any rate, that the symbol of the male 
god El (and Baal?), the massébd, should be designated by a feminine 
word with a corresponding feminine plural ending, while the symbol of 
the goddess Asherah, the asherah, is given a male plural ending. The 
feminine ending -ôt, making the plural ’*Sérdt, is found in only three 
places: Judg. 3.7, 2 Chron. 19.3 and 33.3. In Judg. 3.7 there are the 
strange plurals of the names of the deities Baal and Asherah, so the 
’4@r6t here are ‘Asherahs’, possibly local goddesses. The feminine 
plurals found in 2 Chronicles may be put down to a confusion between 
the cultic asherah and the name of the goddess Asherah, and again 
translated as ‘Asherahs’. Manasseh ‘erected altars to the Baals and made 
Asherahs’ (2 Chron. 33.3) and Jehoshaphat ‘destroyed the Asherahs out 
of the land’ (2 Chron. 19.3). In the first case, the author of 2 Chronicles 
misreads his source (2 Kgs 21.3) which has it that Manasseh ‘rebuilt the 
high places which Hezekiah his father had destroyed; and he erected 
altars for Baal, and made an asherah, as Ahab King of Israel had done’. 
The altars for Baal seem to be in the ‘house of the Lord’ as is the single 
asherah (2 Kgs 21.4,7). 2 Chronicles 33.3 generalizes, so that the 
asherah is made into a plural form with the wrong ending. The same 
mistake is made in 2 Chron. 19.3. 

The curious switches between masculine and feminine forms of the 


41. Cf. Margalit, ‘The Meaning and Significance’, pp. 287-88 and n. 31 above. 
42. Reed, ‘Asherah’, pp. 250-51; and see Smith, Early History of God, pp. 84-85, 
92. 
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nouns may also be found in a group of words that seem to refer to 
mighty, perhaps spiritually powerful, trees: ’el@/’alla (Josh. 24.26-27, 
Ezek. 6.13), often translated as ‘terebinth’, and 'elôn/’allôn (Gen. 12.6; 
13.18; 14.13; 18.1), translated as ‘oak’. All these words may have an 
association with the word for god, ’é/. While ’ayil is thought to have 
been the masculine singular form of a word only found in the plural in 
the Hebrew Scriptures, as lim (Isa. 57.5, cf. Ezek. 31.14) or ’élim (Isa. 
1.29, cf. 61.3), it seems very possible that the singular form was only the 
feminine ’ēlâ/’allâ, as it appears to be in the parallelism of Isa. 1.29-30 
(see below). Moreover, if Hebrew speakers had wished to say ‘goddess’, 
it is this word that would have been employed.” In Ugaritic, as we have 
seen, Elat (‘goddess’) was another name for Asherah. 

To the Hebrew ear, it was precisely as if the great trees were called 
‘gods’. Isa. 57.5 therefore uses the word ’élim as a double-entendre: the 
‘children of transgression...burn with lust among the ’élim [mighty 
trees/gods], under every green tree; who slay your children in the 
valleys, under the clefts of the rocks’. In the Aramaic Targum Jonathan, 
the pun was ‘unpacked’ so that it would read: ‘You who serve idols 
under every green tree and sacrifice children in the valleys, under the 
clefts of the rocks’.“ 

This is not to say that a ‘mighty tree’ or terebinth, an ’éld, was the 
same as an asherah, which is where, perhaps, both Hestrin and Lemaire 
will disagree. It seems to me, however, that a mighty tree could some- 
how be connected with a deity, but that it was not specifically repre- 
sentative of Asherah in a cultic setting. An ‘lâ might actually exist as a 
sacred tree in a high place (cf. Ezek. 6.13; Josh. 24.26; Hos. 4.13; Isa. 
1.29-30) or elsewhere (Gen. 35.4; Judg. 6.11, 19; 1 Kgs 13.14; 1 Chron. 
10.12), but it still stood apart from the asherah and other symbols and 
seems to have been separated from any necessary association with the 
cult of Asherah, although it could be an integral part of the cultic setting; 
so Isa. 1.29-30 has: 

For you shall be ashamed of the ’élim in which you delighted; 
and you shall blush for the gardens which you have chosen. 
For you shall be like the ‘2/4 whose leaf withers; 

and like a garden without water. 


The association between mighty trees and high places is particularly 
strong in the book of Isaiah. In Isa. 6.13, the ’@/a and the ‘allén, the 


43. Albright, Yahweh and the Gods, p. 189. 
44. B. Chilton, The Isaiah Targum (Leiden: Brill, 1987), p. 110. 
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‘terebinth and the oak’, will be burnt. G.K. Beale notes that in the 
Qumran Isaiah scroll 1QIs? there is in this verse bam, ‘high place’, for 
Masoretic text bam, which stresses the trees’ association with idolatry. 
In Ezek. 6.3-13 and Hos. 4.13 the ’é/d is in a cultic context. The word is 
associated with other cultic objects in Gen. 35.4; Josh. 24.26; Judg. 6.11, 
19; 1 Kgs 13.14, while ‘allén appears with other cultic worship in Isa. 
2.13; 44.14; Hos. 2.13 and with cultic items in Gen. 12.6; 13.18; 14.13; 
18.1; Judg. 9.6, 37; 1 Sam. 10.3.% 

A mighty tree was not chopped and trimmed but left to grow to its 
maximum height and width. Put baldly, an ’@la4 was huge and an 
asherah rather small: asherim are described as being ‘under every green 
tree’ (1 Kgs 14.23; 2 Kgs 17.10, cf. Jer. 17.2 ‘beside every green tree’). 
In the story of Gideon’s visitation by an angel, the ’ēlâ and the asherah 
are clearly distinguished (Judg. 6.11, 25). Hebrews and Canaanites would 
have known the difference between the ’élim, asherim and ‘ésim, ‘trees’ 
in general. Even the Tree of Life in the Garden of Eden (Gen. 2.9) is not 
an ’éld but an ‘és: ‘és hahayyim. In the temple of Solomon there were 
trees of an ordinary kind, neither ’élim nor asherim. For example, Ps. 
52.8 has the image: ‘I am like a green olive tree in the house of God’ 
and Ps. 92.12-16 compares the righteous with the palm and the cedar 
‘planted in the house of Yahweh’. 

Mark Smith has distinguished between an asherah in the singular and 
its feminine plural ’*s@r6t, on the one hand, and asherim in the plural on 
the other.‘” He claims that the asherah is erected next to the altar of a 
god (e.g. Deut. 16.21; Judg. 6.25-6) while the asherim never appear next 
to an altar but beside or under a tree. However, in Jer. 17.2 the altars 
and the asherim are linked together, as in Exod. 24.13; Deut. 7.5; 12.3; 
2 Chron. 31.1; 34.3-4. It seems more likely that in the high places there 
could be a number of cultic artefacts—such as massebdt, altars, incense 
altars, idols (graven and molten images), ’élim—that may or may or may 
not always be mentioned with asherim even if present. Sometimes the 
narrative may refer to only incense altars and asherim (Isa. 17.8; 27.9), 
massebdét and asherim (2 Kgs 17.10; 23.14; 2 Chron. 14.2) or high places 
and asherim (2 Chron. 17.6; 33.19), asherim and ‘idols’ (2 Chron. 24.18), 
or almost the entire lot (2 Chron. 31.1; 34.3-7; Deut. 7.5; 12.3; 


45. G.K. Beale, ‘Isaiah VI 9-13: A Retributive Taunt against Idolatry’, VT 41 
(1991), pp. 259-60. 

46. Beale, ‘Isaiah VI 9-13’, p. 259 n. 5. 

47. Smith, Early History of God, p. 81. 
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Exod. 34.13). Even if the description is abbreviated, it does not neces- 
sarily exclude the presence of other cultic artefacts. It therefore seems 
improbable that there was any distinction made between the kind of 
thing an asherah was and the kinds of things asherim were. There seems 
only to have been one asherah at any given high place. There was only 
one asherah in the Jerusalem temple at any one time, that was constantly 
getting destroyed, and then planted anew and remade (1 Kgs 14.23; 
15.13; 2 Kgs 13.6; 15.13; 17.9-12; 18.4-5; 21.3, 7; 23.6). Nevertheless, 
one could refer to all or some of the asherim at all or some of the high 
places collectively. 


The Asherah as Sacred Tree 


In favour of the asherah being a living tree rather than a wooden pole, it 
may be significant that always it is living trees, not dead bits of wood, 
which are iconic representations of fertility goddesses. Their very living- 
ness was an essential part of their meaning. Fertility goddesses were, 
after all, deities of the life principle. As far as I am aware, we never get 
an iconic representation of a fertility goddess by a totemic wooden pole 
reminiscent of a tree. When pictures of goddesses as trees occur, the 
trees may be stylized or naturalistic trees, or freshly cut branches, 
particularly the palm, but their livingness is always apparent. The 
Egyptian goddess Nut is frequently depicted as a tree, sometimes also 
next to it.“ In a relief from the eighteenth-dynasty Nut is represented as 
a date palm with two arms, one holding a tray of food, the other a 
pitcher of wine, which is being poured out. As we saw above, Hathor 
was particularly associated with the sycamore tree. A painting in the 
burial chamber of Thutmosis III shows the king being suckled by the 
sycamore goddess, here identified with Isis.°° A goddess in a tomb 
painting from Deir el-Medinah (Tomb of Senndeyen, nineteenth Dynasty 
1345-1200 BCE) forms the trunk of a tree and gives food to a young 
man and woman.°' Another painting of the nineteenth Dynasty shows 
Nut (= Hathor) in a sycamore tree offering wine and a tray of fruit.5? 


48. O. Keel, The Symbolism of the Biblical World (London: SPCK, 1978), 
fig. 255. 

49. Yarden, Tree of Light, p. 38, fig. 217. 

50. Keel, Symbolism, fig. 253; see also Hadley, ‘Some Drawings’, pp. 204-205. 

51. Keel, Symbolism, fig. 254; Hestrin, ‘Lachish Ewer’, fig. 5. 

52. Yarden, Tree of Light, p. 38, fig. 216. 
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The goddess Ishtar too was thought to dwell in a sacred tree.*? 
Babylonian cylinder seals from the Late Bronze Age represent a cultic 
artefact which seems to be a small pruned tree, for example in a seal 
found in Tell Judeideh.** An Assyrian seal of the eighth-seventh 
centuries BCE shows a small tree with three branches on either side and 
what may be some kind of a lamp on top." 

Most importantly, a white stone cylinder seal from Mari, dated 2350- 
2150 BCE, shows the king of the gods—probably to be identified here 
as Canaanite El rather than An—sitting enthroned on a mountain 
between two goddesses (Athirat and Athtart?), which are in the form of 
trees. These tree goddesses are growing out of water which springs from 
the mountain via two serpentine heads (see Figure 5). In the Ras Shamra 
texts, El is described as dwelling on a mountain ‘in the midst of the 
sources of the two oceans’,”® just as is depicted here. In the light of this 
seal, the oceans may be considered the primaeval seas from which all 
vegetation comes. This striking relationship between the trees and the 
oceans may explain why in the Ras Shamra texts Athirat/Asherah is 
known as rbt. ym, ‘lady of the sea’.*” In the seal, the tree goddess on the 
left holds a smaller tree with eight branches coming from a central 
trunk, perhaps indicating that she has the power over all vegetation. The 
connection between sea and tree is also found in a drawing on a 
potsherd from Tell el-Far‘ah in the Negev. In this drawing, a seven- 
branched tree like those of the Lachish ewer is placed between two 
ibexes. From the lowest branches of the tree are lines which link up to 
two large fish.** 


53. Yarden, Tree of Light, p. 39. 

54. F.J. Bliss and R.A.S. Macalister, Excavations in Palestine 1898-1900 
(London: Palestine Exploration Fund, 1902), pl. LXXXIII; Yarden, Tree of Light, 
figs. 226, 227. 

55. Yarden, Tree of Light, fig. 229, cf. fig. 228. 

56. Keel, Symbolism, p. 47, n. 65, cf. Smith, Early History of God, pp. 21-22. 

57. Day, ‘Asherah’, pp. 387-88; Margalit, ‘Meaning and Significance’, pp. 271- 
72. 

58. Keel, Symbolism, fig. 181. The connection between Athirat/Asherah and the 
sea is found in the Baal myth (see J.C.L. Gibson, Canaanite Myths and Legends 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1978), pp. 56-61. In the ancient Egyptian turquoise mining 
region of Sinai, at Serabit el-Khadim, mine M, a proto-alphabetic script of 1500 BCE 
probably reads: ‘Elat’ with the word ‘outpouring’ rq; see B.E. Colless, ‘The Proto- 
Alphabetic Inscriptions of Sinai’, Abr-Nahrain 28 (1990), pp. 1-52 at pp. 44-45. In 
mine L and at a nearby well (Bir Nasb), the script may read, ‘Spring of the Mother 
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The Phoenician-Punic goddess Taanit was likewise associated always 
with living trees, notably the palm, which was shown flanked by two 
ibexes.” f 

Rabbinic tradition too endorses the view that an asherah was a living 
tree. During the Hellenistic and Roman periods in Palestine, there was a 
blurring of the distinction between what was a sacred tree in general and 
what was an asherah; any tree might be recognized as sacred and 
somehow honoured, whether in a grove or standing alone. This prob- 
ably came about through new religious practices introduced in the 
Hellenistic period. Therefore, rabbinic literature seems to testify to a 
number of different procedures done in association with sacred trees, but 
it also bears witness to either a continuing awareness of what an asherah 
had been in times past, or else to a continuing practice among pagan 
Palestinians of making asherim. So, for example, there is the mention in 
m. ‘Abod. Zar. 3.5 that ‘human hands’ have been concerned with the 
asherah. The Mishnah goes on to distinguish between different kinds of 
asherim, so that all sacred trees are covered in the category, but one 
which has been ‘chopped and trimmed’, the ‘classic’ asherah, is 
included too: 


There are three kinds of asherahs: 

A tree which one planted to begin with for idolatry—to, this is prohibited. 
[If] he chopped it and trimmed it for idolatry, and it sprouted afresh, he 
may remove that which sprouted afresh. 

[If] he set up an idol under it and then annulled it, lo, this is permitted. 
What is an asherah? Any tree under which is located an idol. 

R. Simeon says, ‘Any [tree] which people worship’. 


In the Babylonian Talmud, the ‘classic’ asherah was unknown and the 
asherah was clearly any sacred tree. Any tree that was used for a 
purpose associated with idolatry was included in the category (so b. 
‘Erub. 79b-80a, cf. ‘Abod. Zar. 42b; Suk. 29b). 


the Mother (’m)’, so Colless, ‘Proto-Alphabetic Inscriptions’, pp. 37-39; idem, 
“Yahweh and his Asherah: A Canaanite Point of View on the Religion of Ancient 
Israel’, in J. Veitch (ed.), To Strive and not to Yield: Essays in Honour of Colin 
Brown (Wellington, NZ: Victoria University, 1992), pp. 61-70 (64-65). I am very 
grateful to Dr Colless for corresponding with me on this subject. 

59. R. Oden, Studies in Lucian’s De Syria Dea (Missoula, MT: Scholars Press, 
1977), pp. 142-55. 

60. Trans. in J. Neusner, The Mishnah (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1988). 
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The Mishnah has it that asherim could at times be constituted by 
grapevines (m. ‘Or. 1.7; pomegranate and walnut trees (m. ‘Or. 1.8), or 
palm, willow, myrtle and citron trees (m. Suk. 3.1-3, 5). There is never 
any confusion between asherim and ’é/im, the mighty trees such as oaks 
or terebinths. All the trees that are asherim are of a smaller variety. 
Nowhere in rabbinic literature is there the slightest suggestion that an 
asherah was ever a piece of wood stuck in the ground as a sacred pole. 


The Almond Tree and the Menorah 


The menorah was designed to represent in stylized form a particular 
small tree, namely the almond. The making of the menorah in a 
specified form was, according to Exodus, commanded by God and 
instructed to Moses at Sinai: 


And you shall make a lampstand of pure gold. The base and shaft of the 
lampstand shall be made of hammered work; its cups, its capitals, and its 
flowers shall be of one piece with it; and there shall be six branches going 
out of its sides, three branches of the lampstand out of one side of it and 
three branches out of the other side of it; three cups made like almonds, 
each with capital and flower, on one branch, and three cups made like 
almonds, each with capital and flower, on the other branch—so for the six 
branches going out of the lampstand; and on the lampstand itself four cups 
made like almonds, with their capitals and flowers, and a capital of one 
piece with it under each pair of the six branches going out from the 
lampstand. Their capitals and their branches shall be of one piece with it, 
the whole of it one piece of hammered work or pure gold. And you shail 
make the seven lamps for it; and the lamps shall be set up so as to give 
light upon the space in front of it. Its snuffers and their trays shall be of 
pure gold. Of a talent of pure gold shall it be made, with all these utensils. 
And see that you make them after the pattern for them, which is being 
shown you on the mountain (RSV Exod. 25.31-40; cf. 31.17-24). 


The menorah, like other golden cultic vessels in the tabernacle of the 
tent of meeting, was a symbol of the presence of Yahweh. There is a 
wide consensus among commentators in seeing the passages concerning 
the making of the cultic artefacts for the tabernacle (Exod. 25-31) as 
coming from the Priestly source (P), written some time after the return 
from exile in Babylon.*! Martin Noth, for example, thought that the 
lampstand of Exodus 25 ‘evidently represents an innovation which was 


61. B.S. Childs, The Book of Exodus: A Critical Theological Commentary 
(Philadelphia: Westminster, 1974), p. 529. 
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presumably introduced into the temple of Zerubbabel’.® In the list of 
temple treasures restored to Cyrus in 538 BCE, the menorah is not men- 
tioned (Ezra 1.7-11), which means either the Babylonians had melted it 
down and it was therefore irretrievable, or else that it had never existed 
in the first place. One of the key reasons to support the latter notion is 
the lack of positive references to a seven-branched lampstand existing in 
the temple of Solomon. This temple apparently had ten lampstands 
(1 Kgs 7.49), but it is never stated that any of these had multiple branches. 
The seven lamps on the rim of the bowl seen in a vision of Zechariah 
(4.2) is too vague to be seen as a reference to the temple menorah, and 
seems to refer more to a type of lamp formed by a deep bowl with 
seven ‘sprouts’ on the rim for wicks, a type which has been found in 
several Middle Bronze Age sites, such as Nahariyya and Ta‘anach.% 
Lack of positive evidence for something does not, of course, mean that 
the thing could not have existed, but without this evidence it would be 
rash to conclude that it certainly did exist. The earliest representation 
we have of the temple menorah dates to the first century BCE (Figure 6). 

Yarden suggests, I think rightly, that the stylization of Israel’s sacred 
tree—combined with the motif of the burning bush—arose as part of 
the struggle against the tree cult or ‘Asherah-images’.® This may be 
true even if the design should be dated to the sixth century BCE rather 
than to the age of Moses. By the time of the Babylonian captivity the 
asherah had been absent from the Jerusalem temple for less than fifty 
years. According to the calculations of Raphael Patai, during the 370 
years that Solomon’s temple stood, an asherah was there for 236 years 
in total.© It may have been present still at some cult sites. Yarden wrote 
before the recent discoveries at Ta‘anach and Kuntillet ‘Ajrud were 
made, and before new scholarly investigation which has brought about 
an awareness of the integral part played by the asherah in the cult of 
Yahweh during the Early Iron Age (see below). It is therefore useful to 


62. M. Noth, Exodus: A Commentary (trans. J.S. Bowden; London: SCM Press, 
1966), p. 207. 

63. EncJud, XI, col. 1355. 

64. For brevity, the history and development of the menorah will not here be 
considered. For this, see Yarden, Tree of Light, Goodenough, Jewish Symbols, 
cf. also D. Sperber, ‘The History of the Menorah’, JJS 16 (1965), pp. 135-59; 
C.L. Meyers, The Tabernacle Menorah: A Synthetic Study of a Symbol from the 
Biblical Cult (Missoula, MT: Scholars Press, 1976). 

65. Yarden, Tree of Light, p. 40. 

66. Patai, Hebrew Goddess, pp. 49-50. 
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review Yarden’s conclusions about the roots of the menorah as a 
symbol with the images of asherim identified above in mind. 

Yarden notes that Aaron’s master sceptre, the ‘rod of God’ (Exod. 
4.20; 17.9) is described as a branch of the almond tree. In Num. 17.23 
the rod of Aaron sprouts buds and blossoms, and bears ripe almonds. 
There seems to have been a sense of the almond tree being Yahweh’s 
favourite. The representation of an asherah in the Kuntillet ‘Ajrud Pithos 
A inscription, which seems to show a large almond at the top, may 
possibly refer, in a highly symbolic way, to the sprouting rod of Aaron. 

The almond tree is the first to blossom in Spring. It blooms in Israel in 
January or February, while other fruit trees are still bare.*’ Two strains 
grow in Israel: amygdalus communis var. dulcis, which has pink 
blossoms and sweet fruit, and amygdalus communis var. amara, with 
white blossoms and bitter fruit.* Yarden points out that the name itself 
is curious. The Latin name amygdala probably derives from a Semitic 
root, meaning ‘great mother’, which was in Mesopotamian amagallu, 
and in Sumerian ama. gal. In Hebrew it would have been ’ém g°dold. 
An etymology that traced the name of the tree to the Semitic East was 
first propounded by Arnobius (Adv. Nat. 5.5-8). Strangely, perhaps, 
Yarden avoids mentioning Palestine, by describing the great mother as a 
‘prototypal, apparently Mesopotamian fertility goddess and image of All 
Living...that later, inter alia, was identified in Phrygia with Cybele and 
known at Rome’. Yarden therefore reaches back to Mesopotamian 
antecedents and skips over what is nearer to hand in the Levant, and 
manages to indicate that the design of the menorah owed something to 
the struggle against asherim, but then fails to include Asherah in his 
consideration of the significance of the almond tree. 

Asherah was the great mother of the seventy Canaanite gods and was 
known as qnyt ’lim, ‘procreatress of the the gods’ or ’um. ’I(m), ‘mother 
of the gods’.”° Later, probably syncretized with Phoenician Taanit, she 
was addressed as ‘mother’,’’ as was Astarte,’? who in Palestine may 
have been syncretized with Asherah in the Persian period. 

A clear association between Asherah and the almond tree is wanting. 


67. EncJud, ll, col. 665. 
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It is clear that asherim were not always made out of almond trees, and in 
fact there is no positive evidence to indicate that they ever were. All that 
can be said is that the almond tree was likely to have been one of the 
trees that might have been, in some areas, made into asherim. The 
significance of the almond tree for the goddess Asherah may have had 
more to do with its early blossoming. Asherah, as fertility goddess, 
seems to have been associated with the natural forces of life and 
regeneration. The pretty blooming of the almond long before Spring has 
really begun may have struck the Canaanites as a special sign of the 
activity of the goddess. 

Among the Israelites, the almond tree gained the name šāgēd, 
‘watcher’, for its early blooming. It was at the ready, on the look-out for 
Spring. Jeremiah sees a branch of almond in a vision (Jer. 1.1) and God 
says to him, ‘You have seen well, for I am watching over my word to 
perform it’ (Jer. 1.12; cf. Eccl. 12.5; Gen. 43.11; Num. 17.23). 


Bethel 


One place in Israel may show some vestiges of an association between 
Asherah and the almond, namely Bethel/Luz; /éz is an alternative name 
for the almond tree in biblical Hebrew (Gen. 30.37) and continues as the 
name for the almond tree in Arabic (al-luz). It was at Luz that Jacob 
dreamt of a ladder reaching to heaven (Gen. 28.10-19). Here he set up 
the stone on which his head had rested as a pillar (masseba), and 
renamed the place bét-’él, the ‘house of El/God’ (cf. Gen. 30.13). Its 
name was probably known as both Bethel and Luz for centuries (cf. 
Josh. 18.13, Judg. 1.22-23); it is found as Luzah in the sixth century CE 
Madaba mosaic map. In Israelite tradition, Jacob erected at Bethel/Luz 
an altar (Gen. 35.6). Rebecca’s nurse was buried here under an ’allén 
which came to be known as the ‘Oak of Tears’. 

If biblical Bethel lay at Beitin (an identification which is usually 
accepted), then the archaeological excavations there may give us some 
insight into the religious life of the city. In the Canaanite period, a cult was 
probably focused on a high place in the northwestern corner of the site, 
adjacent to a Middle Bronze Age temple. As the excavator J.L. Kelso 
notes, numerous ‘Astarte plaques’ (sic)? were found, indicating that a 


73. J.L. Kelso, ‘Bethel’, in M. Avi-Yonah (ed.), Encyclopaedia of Archaeological 
Excavations in the Holy Land, 1 (Jerusalem: Massada, 1976), p. 192. For the high 
place, see W.F. Albright and J.L. Kelso, Excavations at Bethel (1934-1960) 
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goddess—most likely Asherah rather than Astarte—was worshipped 
here. In a building situated near the temple, an item identified as a ‘small 
stylized Hathor column’ was found. 

Whatever was thought to have been built by Jacob must have existed 
at the site in the Israelite period to account for the stories about his 
innovations there. At no point does any account in the Bible have Jacob 
planting an asherah. Nevertheless, the archaeological evidence from the 
Canaanite level of Bethel seems to indicate that the goddess Asherah 
was worshipped here and, consequently, it seems likely that an asherah 
existed then. It is very possible that the Israelites destroyed some of the 
cultic items of the high place in Bethel, but they may have preserved 
those with a clear association in legend with the patriarch Jacob. As 
Gösta Ahlström has noted, the dream of Jacob reflects the existence of a 
temple (Gen. 28.10-19) and ‘Jacob building an altar at Bethel...is the 
narrator’s way of legitimizing an old Canaanite cult place’. The sacred 
enclosure probably remained a place of cultic significance in Israelite 
religion. After all, the Ark of the Covenant is said to have rested at 
Bethel prior to its removal to Shiloh (Judg. 20.18-28). 

A new altar was constructed by Jeroboam II in the eighth century 
BCE at the time the king established an expanded cult in Bethel, along 
with an image of a golden calf, to rival the cult in Jerusalem (1 Kgs 
12.26-33; 2 Chron. 13.8-9). It is never stated that Jeroboam also made 
an asherah at the site, but an asherah was certainly there to be destroyed 
by Josiah in 622 BCE (2 Kgs 23.15): ‘Moreover, the altar of Bethel, the 
high place erected by Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who made Israel to 
sin, that altar with the high place he pulled down and broke in pieces its 
stones (LXX) crushing them to dust; also he burned the Asherah’ (RSV). 
Either the asherah was in existence in Bethel, perhaps along with the 
massébé attributed to Jacob, before Jeroboam, or else Jeroboam planted 
it when he placed an altar there. It may well be that the site was the 
subject of numerous destructions and developments over the centuries, 
while still remaining fundamentally intact. Its legendary beginnings for 
both Canaanites and Israelites would have been traced to Jacob, who 
built a masséba for El/God. An asherah would have been planted by 


(AASOR, 39; Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1968), pp. 55-56. 
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Canaanites as a companion to the massébd, simply because Asherah was 
El’s wife, and a symbol of El tended not to stand alone: the interplay 
between sexual forces was an essential component of Canaanite religion. 
The account of Jeroboam’s innovations may therefore be correct in 
omitting mention of the king planting an asherah. It seems very unlikely 
that the king would have chosen a cultic site to rival that in Jerusalem 
from nothing, but rather would have promoted an already existing cult 
site to a position of supremacy in Israel. Interestingly, the prophet Amos 
does not refer only to one great altar built by Jeroboam, but to ‘altars’ 
in the plural, as well as to ‘the horns of the altar’ in the singular (Amos 
3.14), as if there were no inconsistency, which may mean that there was 
a complex of different cultic artefacts at the site. It has been noted that 
up until Josiah there is no denouncing of any asherah at Bethel, either by 
Amos or Hosea, indicating probably that it was considered by Hebrews 
an acceptable part of the cult of Yahweh until the Deuteronomistic 
Reform. According to Saul Olyan, only with this reform did it become 
unacceptable to use bull idols (as at Dan and Bethel), high places, 
asherim, the serpent Nehushtan and massebot; in short, anything that 
smacked strongly of Canaanite devotions.” The distinction between 
Yahweh and El was no longer allowed to be fuzzy. As Olyan states, the 
historians who take their stance from the spirit of Josiah’s reforms 
‘make use of polemical distortion as a technique to eliminate these 
practices and remove these symbols from the cultus’.”” Josiah removed 
the asherah from the Jerusalem temple and burnt it along with ‘all the 
vessels made for Baal...and for all the host of heaven’ (2 Kgs 23.4) and 
carried their ashes, strangely enough, to Bethel. The asherah, it seems, 
was separately burnt, beaten to dust and cast onto the graves of the 
common people (2 Kgs 23.6). 

What all this means is that there was a city called ‘almond tree’ which 
probably had a cultic centre featuring a massēbâ and an asherah, and 
was known as a site for the worship of El and Asherah. In the Israelite 
period it became an important Yahwistic cultic centre to rival Jerusalem, 
but still retained the old symbolism, now absorbed into the worship of 
the single Israelite God. Given that the name of the town was both 
‘House of El’ and ‘almond tree’ it is just possible that both referred in 
some way to the important cult at the site. An asherah made out of an 
almond tree at Luz would have been appropriate. The significance of the 


76. See Olyan, ‘Asherah’, pp. 1-22. 
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name may not have been lost on the town’s inhabitants. As Yarden 
points out, there was a city in the land of the Hittites also named Luz, 
which was apparently established by an emigrant from Bethel/Luz (Judg. 
1.26). (In rabbinic literature this is a Paradise city entered by a hole in 
the almond tree [Gen. R. 69.7; Lev. R. 18.1]). 

In summary, then, the almond tree may have been in some way 
especially significant for Asherah in Bethel/Luz, during the Middle to 
Late Bronze Age. It was also especially significant to Yahweh. An 
asherah was very probably a chopped and trimmed living tree, the 
pruning of which gave it a stylized appearance. The menorah was repre- 
sentative of a living almond tree that had been chopped and trimmed in 
a particular way, so that blossoms completely covered its branches. It 
therefore seems likely that the iconographical concept lying behind the 
menorah owes much to the actual forms of asherim, images of the 
goddess Asherah. 

This is not to say that the design of the menorah is simply a disguised 
asherah. The difference between an asherah and a menorah was, of 
course, obvious: the former was a living tree and the latter was a gold 
lampstand. If the iconography of the menorah said anything in terms of 
theology, it was that Yahweh could, with impunity, absorb nuances of 
Canaanite cult into his cult, just as he could absorb features of other 
gods into himself, for the other gods were nothing: all was in the power 
of Yahweh. If a menorah looked something like an asherah, this was not 
a problem: it was Yahweh who ‘owned’ trees, not Asherah, and 
Yahweh could easily make use of a bush to present himself to Moses 
(Exod. 3. 2-4). The menorah burned with seven lamps, indicating the 
days of creation, recalling that Yahweh as sole God made everything in 
the universe out of his omnipotent power. 


ABSTRACT 


Asherim were the cultic representations of the goddess Asherah found in association 
with mass*bét at Canaanite high places. They are usually thought to have been 
wooden objects. However, new evidence may indicate that asherim were in fact living 
trees, cut and pruned into a particular cultic form. They were therefore both natural 
and artificial, both planted and made. If asherim were living trees they would have 
been fitting symbols for a goddess who personified the life principle. The shape of the 
Temple menorah, which appeared like a cut and pruned almond tree, may have been 
based on the form of an asherah, perhaps one associated in particular with Bethel. 
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Figure 1. The Lachish Ewer, drawn after O. Tufnell, C.H. Inge and L. Harding, 
Lachish II (Tell ed-Duweir): The Fosse Temple (London: Wellcome—Marston 
Archaeological Research Expedition to the Near East Publications, 1940), p. 47. 
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Figure 2. Part of Pithos A from Kuntillet ‘Ajrud, after the illustration by Pirhiya Beck, 
‘The Drawings from Horvat Teiman (Kuntillet ‘Ajrud)’, Tel Aviv 9 (1982), fig. 4. 
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Figure 3. Bronze Coin (c. 3 cm diam. from Tyre, third—fourth cent. CE) showing two 
massebot with an incense altar and moon to the left and a tree and sun to the right. 
Below there is a small spring with two branches. After Keel, Symbolism, fig. 247. 


Figure 4. Inscribed Stone from the Cenotaph of Hani, Near Baghdad, 
Iraq (first cent. BCE), after O. Keel, The Symbolism of the Biblical World 
(London: SPCK, 1978), fig. 314. 
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Figure 5. White Stone Cylinder Seal from Mari (2350-2150 BCE), after Keel, 
Symbolism, fig. 42. 


Figure 6. Menorah Graffito, Jerusalem (first cent. BCE), author’s drawing 
from a photograph. 
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